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INTRODUCTION 


AMONG the few important finds of papyri which Egyptology has to record none has been 

/ Y subject to greater vicissitudes or displays greater contrasts than the assemblage known 
1 Jl under the name of the Ramesseum Papyri. The attempts made to preserve these 
most fragile of all ancient manuscripts have been attended by success and failure in almost 
equal measure, nor has any discovery of the kind brought more exciting surprises or more 
tantalizing disappointments. The story begins with J. E. Quibell’s excavations in western 
Thebes in 1896. Under the brick magazines which form the back of the great temple of the 
Ramesseum several modest Middle Kingdom tombs were unearthed, concerning the least 
insignificant of which Quibell wrote as follows: 1 

At the bottom of the shaft, 13 feet down, two small chambers opened. These were cleared out and 
found to be empty. Lastly, the heap left in the middle of the shaft was removed, and in it, in a space 
about 2 feet square, was found a group of objects, some of which are shown in PL III. First was a 
wooden box about 18x12x12 inches. It was covered with white plaster, and on the lid was roughly 
drawn in black ink the figure of a jackal. The box was about onc-third full of papyri which were in 
extremely bad condition, three-quarters of their substance having decayed away; if a fragment of the 
material were pressed slightly between the finger and thumb it disappeared in a mere dust. But the 
papyrus was inscribed; characters apparently of the Xllth dynasty hieratic could be distinguished. 
The papyrus was packed with care and has been brought to England. It is too delicate even to be un¬ 
folded, but it is to be hoped that Mr. Griffith may, by copying what can be seen on one fold and then 
brushing or scraping this away, get access to the next and so make out much of the text. 

In the box was also a bundle of reed pens, 16 inches long and a tenth of an inch in diameter, and 
scattered around it were a lot of small objects; parts of four ivory' castanets incised with the usual series of 
mythical creatures, a bronze uraeus entangled in a mass of hair, a cat and an ape in green glaze and a 
handful of beads. . , . 

The enumeration by no means ends here, and several other objects of interest, though of 
no particular importance for our present business, will be found described in Quibell’s book 
and depicted in one of its plates. Among these objects there is none which can narrowly 
define the date of the tomb, or throw decisive light upon the personality of its owner. 
Nevertheless both questions can be answered with rough accuracy. The castanets, the ape 
in blue glaze, the 5-sign of ivory, and above all the figure of a masked girl holding a serpent 
in each hand all suggest the professional outfit of a magician and medical practitioner. 1 he 
subject-matter of the papyri confirms this conjecture, comprising as it does both medical 
and magical treatises or rather parts of such. And if, as will be seen, there were also purely 
literary pieces, this will only signify that the tomb-owner combined with the sterner pur¬ 
poses of his profession the function of a local story-teller and entertainer. The analogy with 
the Chester Beatty papyri of the Twentieth Dynasty is perfect. As regards the date of the 
Ramesseum find the reign of Ammencmes III provides a terminus a quo. The hymns to the 
crocodile-god Sobk of Shcde (P. Ram , VI) were compiled in honour of an Ammencmes who 
can hardly be other than the Pharaoh just mentioned, and whose I lorus-namc is appended to 
one of the place-names of the Ramesseum Onomasticon published by me a few years ago. 1 

* ]. E. QuibctJ, The Rameiteum (Egyptian Research * Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian Onotmutirn % Oxford. 1947, 
Account, 189b), London, *898, p. 3, PI, 11, No. 210; id§o Teat, II, p. under No. J4&A* 
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2 INTRODUCTION 

Allowing for a reasonable lapse of time it is likely that the collection as a whole dates from 
what is conventionally described as the Thirteenth Dynasty, say about the seventeenth 
century before our era. Yet it is needless to imagine that all the component manuscripts were 
written at exactly the same time; some may have been inherited from the tomb-owner’s 
father or grandfather. 

QuibcU’s anticipation that F. LI. Griffith would busy himself with the great find was not 
fulfilled, nor was it to be expected that so cautious a scholar would care to undertake so 
hazardous a task. Accordingly the precious but uninviting boxful of rolls and fragments lay 
for some years neglected on a shelf of the Edwards Library at University College, London. 
At last Professor Flinders Petrie (as he then was) found an Egyptologist courageous enough 
to essay a venture which, as we have seen, the finder had regarded as wcllnigh impossible. 
It would be unfair to underrate the skill with which P. E. Newberry achieved his first results, 
though we may perhaps regret that he tried his hand on what were undoubtedly the most 
imposing and best preserved of all the rolls. The great medical papyrus (P. Ram . Ill) was 
the first to be tackled, and of this, as soon as he uncovered the writing, Newberry made 
hand-copies, some of which are still extant. The problem then arose as to how the crumbling 
leaves were to be fastened down. With Petrie’s usual ingenuity he suggested that a thin layer 
of beeswax should be smeared upon glass and the leaves pressed down on this. The method 
succeeded sufficiently well for it to be applied not only to the medical roll, but also to a lengthy 
literary text here to be known as the Discourses of Sisohk (P. Ram . /). Unhappily, though 
the upper halves of many of the folds were thus preserved relatively intact, no attempt was 
at the time made to deal similarly with the lower halves, whence the great number of small 
fragments which remained unmounted and which were mounted between glass only at a much 
later date. The loss in these two cases is irreparable, since undoubtedly many fragments were 
lost or destroyed in the process. Both these manuscripts were written in vertical columns, 
with the consequence that wc arc now faced with long scries of sentences of which either the 
beginning or the end is irrecoverable. In the light of Ibscher's later successes, we cannot 
refrain from deploring that the initial attempts were not left to him, but at the time neither 
Petrie nor Newberry had an inkling of the existence anywhere of a technician capable of 
performing a feat which in the England of 1900 seemed beyond the bounds of possibility. 

In the winter of 1902 I went to live in Berlin, where I soon became acquainted with Hugo 
Ibscher’s almost miraculous powers as a preserver of ancient manuscripts. Let me state in 
this place my belief that Ibscher’s genius lay not so much in the deftness of his fingers and 
the acuteness of his sight, though these were no doubt exceptional; his genius, in my opinion, 
lay in qualities of a different nature—in a boundless devotion and a degree of perseverance 
such as is given to few men to possess. Be this as it may, his pre-eminence as a Papyruskon - 
senator is too widely recognized to form the subject of either doubt or dispute, and I regard 
it as one of the greatest blessings of my Egyptological career that he not only gave me his 
friendship, but also co-operated with me untiringly over fully a quarter of a century. 

Already before I took up my residence in Berlin to assist with the great Hieroglyphic 
Dictionary Petrie had seen in me the future editor of the Ramesseum Papyri. Newberry’s 
ardour for the task of conservation having flagged, Petrie was only too ready to listen to my 
plea for transferring the work to Ibsclier. Moreover, realizing that the cost of conservation 
and publication would be considerable, Petrie himself suggested that if I acquitted myself of 
both obligations, I could regard the papyri as my own and dispose of them as I thought best. 
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It will be explained hereafter why in many cases publication has been deferred down to the 
present day. In October 1903 I was permitted to take a small portion of the material to 
Berlin, and from this first instalment emerged three pages of a finely written magical text 
(P. Ram . IX), several sheets of a magico-medical treatise ( P . Ranu IV) in larger writing than 
the papyrus partly dealt with by Newberry, and finally a comparatively well-preserved manu¬ 
script with a medical text in hieroglyphic writing (P. Ram . V ). Several years had to elapse, 
however, before the remainder of the find was transferred to Berlin, there to be worked 
on by Ibscher, whose official duties enabled him to devote to them only a few of his spare 
hours. Scholars owe him a great debt that in spite of the discouragement which the extra¬ 
ordinarily delicate condition of the papyri could not fail to engender he persisted doggedly in 
his efforts. The slightest breath of air sufficed to blow away some part of the written surfaces, 
and to obviate this Ibscher often wore a pad over his mouth. Whatever he succeeded in 
preserving between glass was then photographed by the admirable photographer Schwartz of 
the Neues Museum, many of whose films have been used for the collotypes of the present 
volume. 

During a short visit to England Ibscher completed the unrolling of the Ramesseum 
Onomasticon, an important accession to our knowledge which was included, after an interval 
of more than forty years, in a publication of my own. 1 It was this success achieved under 
Petrie’s own eyes which induced him to agree to the rest of the collection being taken to 
Berlin. Their arrival there was soon marked by an altogether unexpected discovery. A long 
narrow manuscript proved to contain the lost beginning of the tale of the Eloquent Peasant 
on one side, and on the other the beginning of the famous story of the self-exiled wanderer 
Sinuhe, thitherto known only from a late ostracon and some papyrus fragments in the GoltSni- 
scheff collection. The main portions of these two important literary works had since before 
Lepsius’s time been preserved in the Berlin collection, and it seemed obviously appropriate 
that the new complementary texts should find a resting-place in the same museum. A photo¬ 
graphic reproduction, with transcription of the main texts, had long been a desideratum, and 
the gift of the Ramesseum fragments was a likely means of eliciting the funds needed for the 
purpose. Petrie gladly sanctioned the proposed gift, with the result that we now possess 
excellent colloptype reproductions of the chief authorities for both tales. 2 It was arranged that 
I myself should be the author of the volume on the Story of Sinuhe, while F. Vogelsang, who 
had devoted an admirable doctoral dissertation to the Eloquent Peasant, was naturally given 
the editorship of the old Berlin papyrus, while the pieces from the Ramesseum remained at 
my charge. By this time the unrolling of the papyri had begun to cost more than I could well 
personally afford, so that Petrie raised no objection to my recouping myself to some extent 
by the sale of the Ramesseum Onomasticon to the same museum. 

It must now be explained why I did not at once proceed with the publication of the 
manuscripts already recovered. Not much more than a year elapsed after the publication 
of the two talcs than some further fragments emerged from the confused mass which by this 
time constituted all that was left of the find. The new discoveries, though in themselves of 
little importance, rendered the volumes by Vogelsang and myself annoyingly incomplete, 
and in view of the possibility of other belated additions of the kind* I then and there decided 

* See below, p. 8, under P. Ram. I). lirsdMung dr* Sinuhe 1 ind dir flirtrngfxhichte, bcarbdtct ran 

* IJterarurhe Trxtt dr* A tintrrrn Rriehet, hcruungegcben Alan It. Gardiner, Leipzig, 1909. 

von Adolf Erinan: I. Dir Kiugrn drt Rautrn, hearheitet von 1 In point of fact there him recently emerged a amu 4 
F. Vogelsang und Alan H. Gardiner, Lcipaig, trjoK; II. Dir connected piece of the Semtm Diapatchci («e below, p. , 
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to postpone further publication until the mounting of the entire collection was finished. It 
will be told later henv nearly this decision defeated an undertaking which it was my clear 
duty to carry through. 

It was but natural that the unrolling and mounting should become less and less attractive 
as the more imposing pieces were successively dealt with, and it even became a question 
whether more of Ibschcr's valuable time could be wisely expended on so thankless a task. 
Nevertheless he allowed himself to be persuaded, and consequently persevered, though at a 
diminished tempo , until the exhaustion of the material several years before the outbreak of 
the Second World War brought his part in the matter to a final conclusion. Long before that, 
the principal manuscripts which had emerged had been brought back to England, and were 
shifted from place to place as circumstances demanded. Most of the time they were kept in 
my London house, but at one moment (I think it was during the General Strike of 1926) 
they enjoyed a temporary sojourn in the British Museum. From 1939 onwards they were 
scored for safety's sake deep underground in a strong-room of the National Safe Deposit in 
Queen Victoria Street, but contrary to all expectation, even that refuge proved insecure. On 
the morrow of an air-raid a little water from the street drains was found to have seeped in, 
and though this caused but slight damage, a further migration was obviously advisable. Con¬ 
sequently the collection was moved to the Hampshire house at that time occupied by me, 
and there remained until my own change of home brought it to Oxford, where it found 
most obliging hospitality in the Ashmolean Museum. 

Between the two wars some difference of opinion had arisen as to the ultimate disposal of 
the find, but in the end it was agreed that the entire series should be presented to the British 
Museum as the joint gift of Petrie's British School of Archaeology in Egypt and myself. 
This arrangement was, however, subject to the condition of previous publication—a con¬ 
dition, it will be remembered, that had been accepted by me at the outset. In view of the 
mediocre quality of much of the material, I confess to having ardently desired to delegate the 
exacting task to others, but fate has decreed that this wish should find fulfilment only to a 
limited extent. The first assistance accorded me came from my old friend Kurt Sethc. From 
1912 onward he had been interesting himself in the famous Shabaka-stonc of the British 
Museum, the true meaning of some sections of which Breasted had been the first to divine in 
his admirable article entitled ‘The Philosophy of a Memphite Priest'. 1 Sethe's curiosity was 
directed more towards those portions of the inscription which were cast in the form of short 
verbal interchanges between various deities of the Osirian cycle and in which he thought to 
find the book of words belonging to a very ancient ceremonial drama. A considerable number 
of fragments of a similar kind having emerged among the Ramesseum papyri, I gladly ceded 
to Scthe the right to publish them, whence emerged an extensive monograph 2 displaying a 
degree of learning and ingenuity which in no case could I have emulated. At a much later 
date I became acquainted with a young student of Egyptology named Paul Smither, who 
soon revealed himself as only too eager to take over an editorship that offered but few attrac¬ 
tions to myself. Smither prepared himself for the work by intensive study of all Middle 
Kingdom hieratic manuscripts on which he could lay hands, and I have in my keeping a 


under P. Ram. C.) which tad escaped the notice of Smither and 
Gunn. Tlua piece is too unimportant to be published in the 
present volume. 

1 Zeitichrifl /Ur tigyptitche Sprache, xxxix (1901), 39-54. 


5 K. Scthe, Dramatische Tcxte su altdgyptischen Mytterien- 
spielnt, in Untersudtungen zur Gcschiehtc und Altrrtumskunde 
Agypttnx t x, Leipzig, 1928: II. Der dramatische Ramcsseumx - 
papyrus^ an Spiel zur Thronbcsteigung des Kvnigs. 
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large notebook devoted by him to his first efforts to cope with the Ramesseum find. Before 
long, however, the Second World War broke out, when Smithcr’s activities were naturally 
diverted into different channels. None the less, every spare hour vouchsafed to him was 
devoted to his beloved Egyptology, until a grave malady brought to an untimely end a life of 
altogether unusual promise. Even on his death-bed, in collaboration with his devoted teacher 
Battiscombe Gunn, he puzzled with admirable courage over one of the most difficult of the 
papyri, and before he passed away his work was so near completion that it proved possible 
to include it in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 1 under the title ‘The Semna Dispatches’. 
The subject-matter was there shown to be letters written to his superiors at the Theban 
capital by an official stationed at the remote fortress of Semna in the Second Cataract. Much 
of the writing turns upon the comings and goings of Medjay Nubians who visited Semna to 
trade their wares. It was evidently part of the official’s duties to keep track of their move¬ 
ments in the desert and to report upon them. 

The long-delayed project having thus lost an editor whose ability, though as yet not fully 
unfolded, had already placed him in the front rank of Egyptologists, for a moment seemed 
likely to have come to a permanent standstill. I myself at last produced my edition of the 
Ramesseum Onomasticon (1947), but that was all. But now, to my great satisfaction, a scholar 
who had already won his spurs as a student of Greek papyri declared himself ready to step 
into the breach. This was Smither’s close friend John Barns (now Dr. J. B.), who set to work 
with a will, devoting himself first to the same two great papyri which Newberry had chosen 
for his experiments. Alike in the case of the Discourses of Sisobk (P. Ram. I) and in that of 
the medical papyrus in small writing ( P . Ram . Ill) Ibschcr had succeeded in segregating a 
large number of fragments, sometimes of rather small size. These fragments, being of ex¬ 
treme fragility and mounted on celluloid, could not well be restored to their original posi¬ 
tions, even if those positions could be ascertained. Nothing daunted, Bams undertook to see 
what could be done, and using a novel technique of fibre-examination that he will himself 
describe, took large strides towards the reconstitution of these two important manuscripts, 
and produced photographic models incorporating a majority of the fragments and giving at 
least some idea of the pristine appearance of the texts. I am happy to testify to the success of 
an enterprise that exacted long months of effort and a never-failing patience. Other papyri 
with which Bams occupied himself were a very obscure moralizing (‘Wisdom’) text in 
horizontal lines (P. Ram. //), a hieratic medico-magical treatise in vertical columns (P. Ram . 
IV), and part of yet a third medical book written in cursive hieroglyphs (P. Ram . V). For¬ 
tunately none of these three presented the same time-robbing problem as the two previously 
described, though to P. Ram. IV apparently belonged some largish fragments of columns 
not forming part of the main portion. Needless to say, the tasks of transcription, translation, 
and annotation had proceeded pari passu with the other equally difficult but more mechanical 
part of the undertaking. Thus preparations for a substantial first volume were well on 
the way. But now, to my dismay, arose a new and formidable obstacle to Dr. Barns’s carry¬ 
ing the entire business to a finish. Reasons connected with his future career forced him to 
relinquish the hope of dealing with the many other manuscripts of the Ramesseum find, 
and he found himself compelled to return to his earlier love, namely to what the Hellenists 
so myopically describe as Papyrology ( Papyruskunde ). Nevertheless, I have Barns’s promise 
to finish that part of the job already so near completion, and his independent work, to 

1 Veil, xxxi {1945), 3-10, with Ph. 11 —VI. 
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bear the title Five liawesseum Papyri , is likely to appear not much later than the present 
volume. 

Dr. Bnrns’s wholly involuntary defection has for me been the hardest blow of all, since at 
long last the duty of dealing with the remainder of the manuscripts has recoiled upon my 
shoulders. The task is the less pleasant since what is left is in many cases of extreme palaeo- 
gniphical difficulty, besides being for the most part even more fragmentary than the writings 
dealt with by my predecessors. What then, I found myself inquiring, would in the circum¬ 
stances be the most practical plan of action? As the outcome of much pondering I con¬ 
cluded that publication in collotype was the main step to be taken. Only thus could I dis¬ 
charge the obligation I had incurred half a century ago. It is true that the photographic 
reproduction of manuscripts so dark in colour, with writing often so faint, and above all with 
so many rubrics, could be only partially satisfactory. But one of the chief interests of these 
texts being palaeographical, there was obviously no alternative. I am glad to be able here to 
express my deep gratitude to my friends at the Oxford University Press, who have spared no 
pains to produce the best results possible in the case of material so defective. Students who 
in looking at such a subject as PI. XLVII, upper, may be tempted to an overhasty criticism, 
can be assured that the reproduction is only a trifle less legible than the original, and can at 
all events be used as the basis for preliminary study. As regards the many lines written in 
red unfortunately no such assurance can be given. Here the resource of infra-red photo¬ 
graphy has often failed to produce the required effect, and for this there is no remedy. 

The plates of this volume have erred more upon the side of extravagance than the opposite. 
In dealing with the writings of a period from which so little of the sort has remained, it 
seemed desirable to present to the student much that can of necessity yield no coherent 
sense, yet may chance to illustrate some rare word or some unusual grammatical form. Only 
in exceptional cases have I decided that a scrap of any size was unworthy of reproduction. 
Most of the more important papyri have been shown entire, and all arc given in the size of 
the originals. Only in the case of Sisobk and the medical book in small writing has it proved 
necessary to rest content with samples. Here the fragments which Dr. Barns has united in 
his photographic models are distributed over many glass plates, are frequently barely legible, 
and (especially in the latter case) abound in rubrics that have defied the eye of the camera. 
To have reproduced Dr. Barns’s models entire would have entailed enormous expense without 
compensating advantage. The transcriptions with which he will shortly provide us may be 
fully trusted for their accuracy, and when supplemented by the sample plates here given, 
constitute editions of these texts as final as could reasonably be expected. 

To what extent I myself shall be able to furnish complete translations and commentaries 
on the papyri left over by my aforementioned colleagues remains very doubtful. Such long 
but much damaged magical texts as P . Ram* VIII or P. Ram. XVI might well exact many 
months of study. Let no younger scholar be deterred by any prior claim of my own. I have 
good hopes of issuing before long a transcription and rendering of the hymns to Sobk and a 
few other pieces, but at my age I can make no promise, and at all events I shall feel nothing 
but pleasure if the volume now offered evokes immediate elucidation by those whose interest 
is centred on Egyptian religion, magic, or medicine. 



SYNOPSIS OF THE PAPYRI AND 
DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES 


I N order not to lose sight of the find as a whole, first the papyri already published will be 
enumerated, these given in the sequence of their publication dates, and each furnished 
with a letter of its own instead of a number. Next some account will be given of the five 
manuscripts of which Dr. Barns has prepared an edition ( P. Ram. I to V) % and last will come 
details of the texts here made known for the first time (P. Ram . VI to XVIII). Only in the 
case of this third category will any translations or excerpts be given, and then seldom more 
than may serve to characterize the compositions in question. Only the roughest classifica¬ 
tion has been attempted, the two literary works—or parts of works, for they are no more— 
being placed first and followed by three medical, or more accurately magico-medical, and 
these again by the long series of magical texts that form the bulk of the collection. The 
papyri written in cursive hieroglyphs have been kept together. Administrative documents 
are few, the Semna Dispatches (P. Ram. C ) being by far the most important and the re¬ 
mainder occupying only three plates at the end of this volume; it is clear that these found 
their way into the owner's library merely because they occupied the reverse side of the 
magical or medical effusions which were his main interest. As the last item, the plan of a 
building is given, this being scrawled on the verso of the Dramatic papyrus ( P. Ram . B); 
why it came to be placed there is a puzzle. 

It is regrettable to have to record that not one single complete manuscript has emerged 
from Ibscher's work. That what accompanied the Egyptian magician into his tomb con¬ 
sisted solely of incomplete rolls is hard to believe, though the handling of a lifetime may 
in some cases have destroyed either a beginning or an end. There arc plenty of reasons to 
account for the present defective condition of the remains. As we have seen, Quibcll, their 
discoverer, was far from optimistic concerning the chances of successful decipherment, 
especially since he declared ‘three-quarters of their substance* to have 'decayed away.' The 
region in which the papyri were found was close to the cultivation and probably damp; this 
is confirmed by the deep colour of most of them, coupled with their extreme fragility. An 
unsubstantiated rumour was formerly current that the precious burden fell to the bottom of 
the tomb-shaft out of the basket in which it was being hoisted to ground-level; this, if true, 
will have had disastrous results, though an accident such as might befall any excavator, how¬ 
ever careful. Nor can we suppress a suspicion that even in Ibscher's incredibly skilful hands 
much crumbled to dust and proved past saving. Hence no surprise need be felt as regards 
the present deplorable state of the relics here published. No more need be said on this topic, 
and I now turn to the proper business of these pages. 

P. Ram. A. The previously lost beginning of the story of the Eloquent Peasant, with the 
beginning of the Story of Sinuhc on the verso. Published in 1908, 1909 in the works named 
above, p. 3, with footnote 2. As mentioned p. 3, bottom, small pieces were subsequently 
found which were not included in the photographic edition, A transcription of the begin¬ 
nings of Peas. R 135-8 was given in my article JEA, ix. 22, but unfortunately no mention 
was there made of a somewhat larger piece from the middle of Peas, R. 140-5, this however 
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without noteworthy variants. The verso of these fragments yielded parts of Sin . R 98-101 
and R 107-11, unimportant additions that will be found on pp. 139-40 of my Notes on the 
Story of Sinuhe, Paris, 1916. 

P. Ram. B. The very cryptic, but nevertheless extremely valuable Dramatic papyrus 
published by Scthe in 1928. Sec above, p, 4, with nn. 2, 3. 

P. Ram. C. The Sernna Dispatches, published posthumously from transcriptions and 
notes by Paul C. Smither in JEA , xxxi (1945). See above, p. 5, with n. 1. For the small 
and unimportant fragment found later, see p. 4, n. 1. 

P. Ram. D. The Ramesseum Onomasticon edited by myself in my Ancient Egyptian 
Onomastica, Oxford, 1947, ch. i t pp. 6-23, with Pis. I-VI. This very fragmentary, but highly 
important, papyrus was in 1910 with Petrie’s consent sold to the Berlin Museum, where it 
bore the number P. 10495; see above, p. 3. The subject is an enumeration of a large 
number of different entities arranged in such categories as cereals, birds, animals, and so 
forth. Most valuable of all is a short list of Nubian fortresses and Upper Egyptian towns 
given in topographical order. There is also a table setting forth the symbols used to designate 
the variously marked kinds of cattle. In Frame 25 1 of the papyri still unpublished are some 
tiny fragments which I suspect to have belonged to this manuscript; they show no more 
than determinatives for pellets or the like in consecutive lines and arc completely worthless. 

P. Ram. E. A unique Funerary Liturgy about to be published in JEA t xli (1955), with 
tracings made in front of the originals by Dr. R. Caminos. Written in bold cursive hiero¬ 
glyphs, of which a sample giving the last twenty-five columns is shown on PI. XXVIII of the 
present work. 

Papyri to be edited by Dr. J. Bams, see above, pp. 5, 6; the page- and line-numbering on 
Pis. 1 -XVII, and LXIII, LXiV are those adopted by him. 

P. Ram. I. The Discourses of Sisobk, see above, pp. 2, 5, 6. This admirably written literary 
text, of which the upper halves of a hundred columns are still preserved, contained a moraliz¬ 
ing text doubtless introduced, like the Maxims of Ptahhotpe and the Prophecies of Neferti, 
with a brief narrative. 1 Dr. Bams’s investigation has shown Newberry's arrangement, 
especially near the beginning, to be incorrect in places; he has also succeeded in finding the 
positions of many fragments belonging to the lower halves. Nevertheless, no less than 
seventy fragments remain unlocated, some of them giving several consecutive words. Hence 
this composition, once no doubt of great linguistic and literary importance, now represents 
an irreparable loss. Our Pis. I, II are mere samples designed to display the character of an 
exceptionally fine Middle Kingdom hieratic hand; they reproduce Frames 3, 4, 5, and 6 
exactly as they were left by Newberry, the last-named frame containing a typically thread¬ 
bare specimen. Needless to say, the rubrics arc barely legible in our plates; they are but little 
more legible in the originals. 

P. Ram. II, mounted by lbscher in two long frames the relationship of which to one 
another remains obscure, is inscribed on both sides in an identical difficult literary hieratic 
hand. Interpretation is far from easy; the following characterization is quoted from Dr. 
Bams: *Thc whole appears to consist of a number of moral pronouncements of various 

1 The word ‘frame' is here and later used to designate the excellent article on the unknown riches of Egyptian literature 
numbered glass plates between which the smaller pieces arc (/in?. d } lig\'fitologie, vi. 45-46) has proved to need correction at 
at present preserved. certain points. 

1 The short statement given by me to M. Posener for his 
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lengths and on various topics, between which I see no very close connection/ This papyrus 
is reproduced in its entirety in Pis. Ill—VI, 

P, Ram. Ill, the large mcdico-magical text in small writing referred to above, pp. 2, 5, 6. 
Here Dr. Bams has been particularly successful in finding the true positions of many small 
fragments, but these, now distributed between many pairs of glass sheets, 1 are often too 
illegible to be reproduced photographically. For this reason it has been deemed best to con¬ 
fine Pis. VII-X to the upper portions of the right-hand half of the reconstituted manu¬ 
script, omitting the fragments below. The contents arc partly medical of a miscellaneous 
character, and partly magical. Only a very few of the prescriptions are identical with, or 
reminiscent of, those of the other known medical papyri such as P. Ebers . The hieratic is 
small and crabbed, but on the whole easy to transcribe, in spite of a few cryptic signs. The 
columns labelled E 2-6 on PI. X may or may not belong to this papyrus, possibly added in 
a larger hand. Dr. Barnes is tempted to associate this large fragment rather with P. Ram. IV, 
but himself quotes as objections the coarseness of the material fabric and the presence of 
numbers on the verso which may belong to the agricultural accounts of P. Ram. Ill, verso, 
the main pieces of which are reproduced below in Pis. LXIII, LXIV. 

p. Ram. IV, written in good clear hieratic of larger size on papyrus of fine quality, one 
side only, is described in the captions of our plates (XI-XIV) as of magico-medical content. 
Justification for this is given by Dr. Barns: ‘Most of the prescriptions and spells deal with 
procreation, pregnancy, birth and newly born children; one is a birth prognostication com¬ 
parable with those edited by Iversen.- . . . The prominence of magic in this composition 
makes it comparable with the book of spells edited by Erman under the title Zauherspriiche 
fur Mutter und Kind ' 1 Of the two fragments shown on PI. XI, that to the right (B) seems to 
have the same texture as the left-hand portion of C in PI. XII, and must consequently have 
preceded it. Fragment A is clearly related to B, but will have belonged to a previous leaf, 
since the fibres do not agree. A number of other fragments were later found by Ibschcr, but 
are of too little interest to be reproduced in this book. With regard to fragment E on PI, X, 
see my remarks above on P. Ram . Ill . 

P. Ram. V. Well-preserved portions of yet another medical treatise, but one written in 
cursive hieroglyphs like the lllahun Veterinary papyrus edited by Griffith. 4 Common to 
both manuscripts is the arrangement with red headings within a horizontal framing at the 
top, and with the prescriptions in vertical columns below. Here, however, the columns are 
bisected and contain separate prescriptions in their low r er halves, an arrangement which has 
entailed the headings there being included in the vertical w'riting. In our Pis. XV-X\ II the 
prescriptions are indicated by Roman numerals, W’hilc Arabic arc used to number the 
columns; since these are not continuous in their contents, they must be referred to as upper 
and ‘lower* respectively, e.g. U7 for col. 7, upper half, and L7 for col, 7, lower half. The 
text, of which both beginning and end are lost, still comprises twenty prescriptions, all 
dealing ‘with muscular complaints, rheumatic troubles and stiffness generally , some having 
‘close or partial parallels in P . Ebers , which treats the same subject at length (J. B.). The 
fragments shown at the bottom of PI. XVII bear the numbers assigned to them by Dr. 
Barns; those left numberless may not belong to this papyrus at all, 

1 In Fmmcf 1—13 und Frame 35. i Abhamtt. d. A/Jm. I*rrufi. Akud. d. Mwi. bm Berlin, \Qoi> 

* Papyrus Carhherf! So. txrii", in Kgl. Damkt Videmhabernn 4 The Bet fie Papyri ; Hieratic Papyri from un d 

Srltkah, Iliit.'fiEolog. Mcddet., xxvi. 5, 1939. Ciurab t 1898, PI. VII, with pp. U-14 nf the tcxl-vo umc. 
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SYNOPSIS OP THIS PAPYRI AND 
The following items arc published in this volume for the first time: 

I\ Ram* VI (Pis. XVIII XXI)* the finest and most complete papyrus of the entire col¬ 
lection. The subject is hymns to the crocodile-god Sobk (Suchus) of Shede (Crocodilopolis, 
Mcdinct el-Fayyum). This place is the nome-capital near which Ammencmes III built his 
pyramid-city, whence the royal nomen in col. 41 must obviously refer to him. The text is 
written in cursive hieroglyphs and in vertical columns like P. Ram , V, see above. The 
beginning is preserved and the first hymn consists of no more than forty columns, while the 
only other one, of which the end is lost, was more than three times that length. Tran¬ 
scription, translation, and commentary are being prepared and will be published elsewhere. 

P. Ram. VII. Linder this head are grouped two large fragments 1 (A, recto , PI. XXII; B, 
recto , PI. XXIII; the versos, PI. XXVII) and a number of smaller ones mounted between 
nine pairs of glasses/ The rectos of these latter arc reproduced in Pis. XXIV-XXVI/ All 
these pieces are written in cursive hieroglyphs and in vertical columns, and it is not impos¬ 
sible that all emanated from one and the same manuscript. Though externally of an ap¬ 
pearance similar to that of P. Ram . V and VI they differ in having only one framing-line at 
the top instead of two. Another point of difference is that whereas P. Ram. V and VI are 
inscribed on one side only, many of the fragments classed as P . Ram. VII have some coarse 
hieratic writing on the verso , this, however, so much broken and so faint that only a word or 
two are decipherable here and there, see further below. To return now to the recto , the con¬ 
tents here, so far as recognizable, are all magical, but with a greater admixture of mythical 
allusion than is usual elsewhere. As examples I quote from A 6-15, where the pronoun 1st 
pers. sing, refers to Horns, with whom the person to be protected by magical spells is usually 
identified: O all ye people , etc.,* rejoice ye at the sight oj me and jubilate over me even as Isis 
and Nephthys jubilated over their brother Osiris , as they(?) groped after him(?). {Even as did) 
Isis and Nephthys for their brother Osiris , may they do the like for me. Mine is Edjd , the lady 
oj [Dep]u, mine is Nckhbe, the lady of Nekheb . Pe was built for me , Depu was founded for me. 
I salute thee, sweet one who art upon Rir % white crown that art upon A turn, whom the gods praise 
and the Ennead love . Further on (A 21-24) there is talk of the gift to Homs of the atef -crown 
as heir of his father Osiris , to be his protection , to subdue to bint breathers 1 and hearts, to draw 
to him t he -people, to subjugate for him the erkhey c-people, and to bring to him the Henmem£- 

people . ..In much the same strain we read in B 3-11:., heir of his father 

Osiris , to whom was given the heritage of Egypt(?) b in front of the Per-wer 7 of the Universal 
Lord in the great Mansi on-of- the-Prinee which is in Heliopolis , even as said Geb , lineal descend¬ 
ant of the gods: Would that might be brought to me the Mistress, that she might unite [the two 
lands?], that she might consolidate^?) for [/we?] Egypt(?) b with [her] head, and that they might 
link their arms upon this [-symbol* Then should she frolic{?) upon my arms , and my forms be 
distinguished over the gods in front of the great colon nade(?) and (over?) A turn who is in Helio¬ 
polis. O men who arc in Pe and Depu , who arc in Kit err ah a and Heliopolis , who are in their 
months and half-months, who are in their seasons and days , who are in their hours . the 

* Frames 14, 15. designation of people or the like is 10 be expanded according 

4 I'ramcn i6-ti)*\ to the reader's caprice, 

1 In Frame tgc, to the right, arc five fragments much lighter * Or blotcrrs , perhaps as a synonym of noitriL1. 
in colour and consequently perhaps from a different manu- * Here perhaps a word that is found again in L 12. 
script. These fragments seemed too insignificant to deserve ’ SeeJAVf, xxxix, 25-26* 

publishing, a »n, c f ur smf * un it c \ which occupies the centre of 

4 Ihnt-r, sec Wb. iii, 85, 2; an expression common in the the well-known design representing the unification of Upper 
Ramcsseuni papyri, os welt os elsewhere, to indicate that a and Lower Egypt- 
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Mansion of Night, all people, etc ., turn ye .The very hazardous rendering above 

attempted of an unusual passage will at least afford a glimmering of its trend. The fragments 
on Pis. XXIV-XXVI must be dismissed with a few brief comments. In PI. XXIV, D, the 

phrase. place for me this bead upon my left hand , though written in black, shows clearly 

enough that we are here concerned with a magical text. In G of the same Plate . . . . BY A 
MAN 1 ending a colophon not extending to the bottom of a column points in the same direc¬ 
tion. Fragments I and J were obviously contiguous, since we must restore./ gave the 

mounds [of Horns to Horus] and the mounds of Seth to Seth , I united , . . in allusion to 
Geb*s partition of the k&rns or villages 2 of Egypt between the rival gods as recounted on the 
famous Shabaka stoned On another fragment not shown in our plates is part of a colophon 
with the words ... A wedja eye (^) of crystal given to a man upon /us hand. 

P, Ram. VII, verso. Although most of the hieroglyphic magical fragments grouped 
together in Pis. XXII-XXVI bear traces of hieratic on the verso , that writing is neither 
continuous nor intelligible enough to warrant inclusion in this book. The sole exceptions 
are the pieces reproduced in PI. XXVII, of which the long strip at the top and below on the 
right are on the verso of fragment A (PI. XXII), while the beginnings of lines bottom left are 
on the verso of fragment B (PL XXIII). Both pieces appear to belong to one and the same 
text, but I have not succeeded in eliciting the nature of this. The verbs tsh 4 reap 1 in A and 
skm ‘complete* in B might suit a book of mathematical instruction no less than a magical 
book, and since numbers are seen on the verso of fragments G and I, the former possibility 
must not be ruled out. The dots in front of the lines in PL XXVII recall similar dots on the 
verso of P , Wilhour of Dynasty XX, where they may indicate some sort of checking or 
verification. 

P. Ram. E, see above, p. 8. Our PL XXVIII reproduces, by way of sample, only the 
concluding quarter of this unique Funerary Liturgy. All that need be added to the descrip¬ 
tion already given is that the verso has the remains of a practically illegible business text 
mentioning the name of Sesostris I and apparently recording some accounts. 

P. Ram, C, verso , reproduced complete in Pis. XXIX-XXXII. This papyrus, of which the 
recto gives the Semna Dispatches described above, pp. 5, 8, bears on the verso a magical text 
written in a fairly legible, though in places faint, hieratic hand without rubrics. The whole 
consists of a series of similarly constructed paragraphs, each of which invokes a dangerous 
spirit said to lack some part of his body (e.g. ‘back*, 2, 1; 4 hind-quarters*, 3, 8) which he is 
presumably seeking to recover. The model may be illustrated by the shortest of these para¬ 
graphs (2, 9-10): O yon* enemy , dead man or dead woman , who hast no hands, thou hast said 
concerning Horus, his eyes do not exist , thou hast said (concerning ) Seth, his testicles do not 
exist. Evil upon thee, yon enemy, dead man or dead woman, etc.! Apparently something in¬ 
jurious is supposed to have been uttered or done by the demon against the gods; another 
example is (4, 10-12): O yon enemy , dead man or dead woman, this is a very great thing thou 
hast done against Osiris; thou hast cut up the <adj -fish* in front of R&", and hast caused Apopis 
to rise up in front of Rfr and hast caused him to go up to heaven in place of Rtf . 

P. Ram. VIII, reproduced entire in Pis. XXXIII-XXXIX, is nearly the longest magical 

1 Here and below translations of words written in red are 4 For //in place nf the expected feminine (ifit, see Ijyd. 
printed in italic capitals, j^ r v, verso, 2, 9; 4. 3. 

i For the Inct of the two gods, ace Pyr„ 135, at 8, 322, and 1 For other ftshc* as the allies of the aim-god, sec Ivcea, 

often. Gfitterglaubr, (15 f. 

1 Sctlie, op. dt M p. 25, n. ft. 
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text in the collection, with the remains of fourteen pages mostly of nine, but in a few cases 
of eight, lines apiece. The rather small-sized hieratic writing, where well preserved, is not 
difficult to decipher, apart from certain ligatures, but the many lacunae make the establish¬ 
ment of a continuous text well-nigh impossible. Headings declaring the purpose of a spell 
occur from time to time, e.g. To be recited. to repel magic (6, 8) ; Spell for enchant¬ 
ing THE HEAD (io, 7). There arc also colophons explaining how the incantation is to be 
used, e.g. Tins spell is to he spoken sevens times every day , smear . ,ot\r) 

BREAD AND BEER WITH MYRRH . SMEAR FOR HIM HIS HEAD AND EVERY LIMB OF HIS WITH 

IT (4, 4—7). The form of the different spells varies greatly. The first of the preserved pages 
employs a common type of formula, here printed exactly as written (1, 3-8): 


My protection is thy protection ..... 

thy lave . My protection is the protection oj Horus .. Great Mansiott. 

of Sokar in Rostau . in Great Mansion. 

of Arsaphes in Herakleopolis . in Great Mansion. 

of Thoth in Khmtin . Jn Great Mansion. 

of that god . 


As regards the content, the intention was of course to assure the patient that the magical 
help which he is obtaining is precisely that which had in the past protected various gods in 
their native cities. 1 The passage is of further interest, however, as employing a graphic 
device hitherto known perhaps only from the Illahun hymn to Sesostris III, 2 but which will 
be found again in P. Ram. XII : some words to be repeated are written only once and in the 
top line, while their varying continuations are inset in the remaining lines. In some of the 
spells the intended beneficiary is identified with Horus, who has been attacked and calls his 
mother Isis to his aid (8, 8). After a heading quoted above we read: * Horus , great one , how 

art thou? 1 saith Nut . '/ am suffering in my head .* In the final section of the book the 

magician threatens to hinder the sailing of the sun-god Re< and to smash two oars in the 
divine bark (14, 6-7); he will, however, refrain from this interference with the established 
order of things if his wishes are respected (14, 9—15, 3). These few excerpts must suffice to 
characterize a papyrus of more than usual interest, but marred by its exceptionally defective 
condition. 

P. Ram. IX. The remains of three pages of yet another magical book, shown in Pis. XL- 
XLII exactly as mounted by Ibscher. Unfortunately there arc gaps in all the lines, these 
increasing in size in the downward direction. Parts of twelve lines are preserved in pages 2 
and 3; it is impossible to know how many more are lost. The handwriting is a fine bold 
literary hieratic, remarkable for a few rare or unknown signs. The rubrics show up better 
on the warm brown background than in most other papyri of the collection, and in the collo¬ 
types are not easily distinguished from the lines written in black. 3 The contents being of 
somewhat exceptional interest, a translation is here offered of as much as is intelligible, the 

rubrics being printed as before in italic capitals: (i, 1) . within Egypt , great god , thy 

tongue is ait off , I enchant ... BEJNG(?) IN A DWELLING (HAVING) MAGIC SPELLS 

UPON it .. the land in silence , every god spending the night bearing his . 

Isis was come very quickly y and had brought her magic spells in her hand .(i, 5) is gone 

out from thce(?). If there fall anything brought . brought , it (means) that magic spells 

1 For the formula with repeated mkt ‘protection*, sec Wb. 1 Griffith, op, cit,, 2, 1; 3, 1. 
ii. t6o ( 22-14, ™d below under P , Ram. X . 1 The lines written in red arc 1, 2. 7-9; 2, 1. 
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are on it. If there does not fall anything . to him something. If there FALL 

THEREOF ON THE GROUND [IT MEANS THAT MAGIC SPELLS ARE\ ON IT. .Deplorably de¬ 

fective as is this passage, at least the situation envisaged is clear, and the magical method 
prescribed may be defined as exorcizing by experiment. 

The second page contains important mythological allusions. It starts with a heading: 
BOOK FOR FREEING A HOUSE FROM THE POISON^)' OF ANY SNAKE MALE OR FEMALE. The 
incantation begins in the next line: Back ye Jail 1 ye upon your faces, [reb\els of night and day, 
hooded ones with red coats, rebels in the midst of fighting, enemies makers of noise, originators of 

warfare, plotters of turmoil, confederates (2, 5) of that evil one the son of Nut 1 ./too 

tonguesi?) in the body of his mother Nut, ere he had gone forth on earth . by Homs, 

after thou didst slay his father Osiris . Verily!,?)* I am come, I have changed my¬ 

self into the form of my son and heir. I have reached the posture {?) 1 of a dwarf whose sole eye 
xuept when [he] sletc(?) ....Iam Horns the son of (2, 10) Isis, the heir of Os[iris, while his 

father was in the Good House ] 6 in the place of the Weary-of-Heart. On [your]fac[es] . 

Of the rest only a few words remain. 

The third page is too much mutilated for a translation to be attempted, besides which 
there are lexical difficulties. The first lines appear to enumerate various ways in which injury 
or death could be inflicted by the dangerous fiends alluded to in the command Avaunt from 
him of 3, 5. In 3, 6 occurs the clause which served usefully to restore 2,10. 

P. Ram. X (PI. XLIII). The upper portions of two adjoining pages with writing and con¬ 
tent closely similar to those of P. Ram. IX. None the less the presence here of a horizontal 
ruling at the top makes it improbable that these pages belonged to that manuscript. The 
first line of p. 1 and the first two lines of p. 2 arc written in red. There is no means of 
telling whether any lines are lost at the bottom. (1, 1) . . . . PROTECTION OF the members 
AGAINST EVERY MALE SNAKE AND EVERY FEMALE SNAKE. The spell that now follows was 
contained also in p. 8 of P. Ram. XVI, a duplicate which, however, has helped only partially 
in restoring the missing words. [My protection] is the protection of heaven, my protection ij the 
protection of earth, [myprotection] is the protection of [/?*■] in heaven. I repeated the [feasts?] of 
Edjo , 1 1 ate the foreleg, I [fcf aside?]* the }w ‘-bone, (1,5) before men were born, before the gods were 
begotten, before the mandate of birth had descended to raise aloft the Spirits of Heliopolis. I ran as 
Horns, I hastened ^) 6 as Seth, I thrust forth my leg as Ophois ,' 0 1 entered as this one, I went out 

as that one." I am Horns, king of Lower Egypt. 

(2, I) To BE RECITED OVER A STRJPV) OF CLOTH MADE WITH TWO KNOTS AND GIVEN TO A 
MAN UPON HIS RIGHT HAND. PROTECTION OF THE MEMBERS AGAINST EVERY MALE SNAKE AND 
every FEMALE SNAKE. The incantation itself is riddled with lacunae and full of difficulties of 

reading, but a rendering of 2, 6-8 may be attempted. son of Edjo, beteare of lu-nesisi. 

Wilt thou act to cause me to know .... Seth in life(?). Bite me not, I am Rif. Thwart me not, 
I am Gib. Cast not thy poison into me, I am Horus to the fore in Letopolis .' 3 

1 An exceptional writing with a very ,lrange determinative, place of embalmment, and \\cary-of-IIcart i, a common 


1 Doubtless the imperative fjrtc, hut in a strange spelling 
unknown elsewhere. 

J Seth, the murderer of Osiris. Perhaps thin is the earliest 
intimation of the fact that he was aided by confederates, see 
Wh, iii. 450, 8. 

4 Osiris now speaks. The introductory particle wai perhaps 
nhmn. 

* Shdbu, not in IFA., hut cf. hdh, II % iii, 205, H-17. 

4 Restored from 3, 6. 'Good I louse' is the name given tti the 


epithet of Osiris, 

t The cobra goddess. 1 Heading doubtfully (fir. 

• Sin (first letter not quite certain), an unknown word. 

The jackal god of Asyflh 
11 Heading probably pn ami pf, 

11 por this mythical locality, sec JM. ii, 33 fl « H-10. I* 
place near llcrmopoli* where Rc< was supposed to have been 
Ixirn; sec Scthe, Amurt und dir tuht UrgOUrr, j 95. 

11 /Jr (pity IJin t cf, Urk. iv. 99, 8* 
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P. Ram. XI (PI. XLIV). Again a magical text, blank on the versa. In spite of the different 
size of the writing, the thin equidistant rules (in the two fragments make it probable that 

these belong to one and the same papyrus. Fragment A reads:. to (he roof-top of the 

Lord of the Universe. 1 found R& standing and Ptah sitting ... Then said Ptah to 

me 'Dost thou ask it of me?* . two beautiful animals . If they(?) speak a xvord(?) t 

then so it is(?) After this tantalizing scrap of narrative comes a two-line rubric so faint that 

only the stereotyped Tins spell is to be said .can be read. Fragment B has 

interesting mythological allusions in its first two lines, and a rendering of the entire spell is 
here attcinptcd t though it ends in a whole row of broken words before the beginning of the 
colophon is reached. In the initial sentence the preposition n is followed by a suffix which 
must be that of the 2nd pers. fern. sing., and the sequel seems to demand that Horus is here 
voicing his need of succour from his mother Isis: My heart (i.e. my desire) is for thee, my breast 
is [for thee] like the heart of Horus for his eye, (of) Seth for his testicles, (of) Hathor for her 
tock(s), (and of) Thoth for his elbow. Bring not my heart bound with the string of a h[arp](?) w 
Aflame is in [my] right hand(?). There has been given to me a flame in my heart , a flame in [my] 

bre[ast, etc.], that may(?) come to me . etc , in it. [Tats spell is to be] 

said . 

P. Ram. XII (PI. XLV). blank on the verso. Parts of two pages with invocations to certain 
demons or minor divinities. For the words mh nk written in red at the top of each page and 
intended to be repeated with words that are inset, see above, p. 12, In p. 1 only the ends of 

six lines are left; in 1, 1 we read ..... this man under my fingers, and in i, 3. [steer]stnan 

in the god's ship. The second page is more complete: 

Life to thee Hehemty , 1 eater of souls, judge of Truth. 

binder of the ass, lassoer of the benu -bird on the head of Aker . 

bald one , 2 . who art in the Bark of Ref. 

Denu(?), who came forth blear-eyed(?Y from the body of his mother. 

who art in Aker, lord of eternity, . of fits eye. 

who came forth . from the body of his mother , perturbed(?) . 

P. Ram, XIII (recto, PI. XLVI, top). A magical spell of which only disconnected words are 
legible. The colophon written in red In 11 . 5, 6 seems to have been of the usual type. The verso , 
of which a schematic transcription is shown opposite in Fig. 1, recorded in vertical columns 
seventy-seven consecutive days divided into seven-day periods, the last day of each of which 
has written against it the sign for ‘total' (dmd), followed by the word for 'purification* 
(webt). With the number indicating its place in the series it looks as though this were the 
diary of an embalmment or the like. The seven-day periods suggest a division into weeks, but 
the week was not an Egyptian conception. 

P. Ram. XIV (PI. XLVI, bottom). Both recto and verso are inscribed with magical spells 
in a rather small hieratic hand, apparently the same on both sides. The text is easily legible 
wherever sufficiently well preserved. The recto shows the bottom of a page, the verso parts 

of the top lines of two pages. From the recto the following may be quoted:. heart , 

before thy father came into existence and before thy [mother?] was born. Nay, but my heart is in 
front of thee, my flesh in .On the verso the end of the spell names Geb. The following 

1 Doubtless a writing of Hmltmty 'the noisy one, see Wb. J For Inc, perhaps identical with Irrtc, sec iv. 405, a; 
ii. 491. 3. 4; 502. la. 411, ia; ZAS, 59, 57. 

* i. 33, 8. 9; Rtc. trav. a8, 176; ZAS, 63, 154. 
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colophon has analogies elsewhere : l This spell is [to he WRITTEN] on . fresh . IT 

SHOULD BE IJCKED OFF BY A MAN . IT DOES NOT COME A SECOND TIME. It SHOUIJ) BE 
KEPT(T) . 



P. Ram. XV. The recto (PI. XLVII, top) shows a nearly complete page, but with serious 
lacunae in the first three lines. The careless hieratic writing is exceptionally widely spaced, 
and the thick clumsy signs are in places hard to read. The last lines of this magical spell may 

be tentatively rendered as follows:. give me thy hand , Behold , I am plundered. Indeed , 

there shall not slay me men , gods or spirits, there shall not be done against me any things bad or 
wicked , jor I am Horns who avenged his father , his heir—heir to his great crown in presence of 
all men , all patricians and all common folk. The verso (PI. XLVII, bottom) is written in fine 
large black hieratic, the lines of p. 2 being exceptionally close together. Since barely half the 
breadth of either page is preserved, little can be made of the sense. This is, however, again 

clearly magical. Here is all I have succeeded in reading from p. 1:. then will he die; he 

does not die for them a second time . my fingers with(?) the Children of Impotence 2 

. to me my arm and my fingers. More remains of p. 2, but my translation is inevitably 

quite incoherent:. my son Horns. I fought with [my] brother . in an overland 

boat(?)...... by the virtues of his heart. Know . burden me. I have copulated . 

Apopis is fallen in the water . I sail not over the flood . whose name is talked of. 

There shall be made no feastif) .... .for us on the swirl (of the Nile). One says .In 

Frames 25, 28, and 34 there are disconnected fragments of which some may well have 
belonged to P. Ram. XV , but they yield nothing of importance. 

P. Ram. XVI (Pis. XLVIII-LXI). This, the last of the entire collection to be taken in 
hand by Ibscher (1937), emerged as a continuous roll measuring no more than it cm. in 
height and containing on the recto twenty-nine small pages having eight or somelimes nine 

1 Sec Plcyhr and Rowi, Papyrus de Turin , 3 r 4-77, 3, where' 1 Mne lull, a well-known dciignalion of the encmiea of the 

the verb tub 'lick ofT it similarly uacd. tun-god, \Yb. i. 488, 3. 
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lira*** apiece written in bright black hieratic interspersed with rubrics. From time to time 
short vertical columns are encountered. The content is again magical. Unhappily most of 
the pages have suffered great losses, and it is only from p. 21 onwards that relatively complete 
pages are found. The writing provides an early example of the rounded forms characteristic 
of the llyksos period 1 and particularly conspicuous in the famous Carnarvon Tablet No. i. 1 
Here that feature is exaggerated to a degree which often makes decipherment extremely 
difficult, so that although Smither made an admirable start and I have succeeded in reading 
a good deal more, prolonged study will be needed before a satisfactory transcription can be 
offered. Only once does there occur a passage found also elsewhere, namely on p, 8, this 
giving the remains of the spell P . Ram . X> 1 foil. For the reasons stated only a very sum¬ 
mary account of the subject-matter can here be given. Invocations to Re* are not infrequent, 
sec 17, 4 foil.; 21 a, 1; 24, 1, all evidently intended to serve some prophylactic or similar pur¬ 
pose, Pp. 19-21 appear to afford protection against all evil dreams seen in the night (21, i). 
Is it Osiris who is invoked in the words Hail to thee , meet of love , youthful potver who art in 
Djcdu (25, 3-4) ? The rubrics appear always to state the conditions under which the incanta¬ 
tions could be profitably used, but the red ink is often too faint to be legible. Here are 
specimens: Let a man speak this spell when washing himself in the morning (17, 
2-3); This spell is to be spoken over iIdt-fruit broken over the head of a man whilst 
speaking this spell (29, 1-2). It remains to note that on the verso of the first few very 
fragmentary pages are the remains of similar magical texts written in what was in all 
probability the same scribe’s hand. 

P. Ram. XVII. A dozen or more fragments mounted in Frames 28-33 anc * not represented 
in our plates on account of the innumerable lacunae and the dark colour of the papyrus 
fabric. Not even one single line is preserved intact. The rather small writing somewhat 
resembles that of P. Ram . VIII , but is a trifle more cursive. There can be no doubt that the 
subject was protection against the dangers of the epagomenal days, like P. Leyden /, 346A 

The most convincing evidence occurs in a fragment* where can be read. Nephthys 

(twice), save me [from all things ] evil on Day 5 of the days upon the year ; 4 Nephthys had been 
named earlier in the same spell, and the fifth epagomenal day is known to have been her 
birthday. The epagomenal days arc mentioned also in another fragment 5 where is found the 
name of the baleful lioness-headed goddess Sakhmis, so prominent in the Leyden papyrus. 

Other noteworthy expressions are. from the followers (imyw-ht, cf. P. Leyden /, 346 , 

2, 4) of Sakhmis f [To be spoken bf] a man on the day of the New Year ? and lastly 
.77 male . in the tomb (hit) of Osiris on the day of interment (sim-t*). 6 


Some account must now be given of the few non-religious documents contained in the 
collection. Of these far the most important is the papyrus P. Ram. C. containing the Semna 
Dispatches characterized above, pp. 5, 8. It was noted, p. 4, n. 1, that there exists an 
unimportant fragment which escaped the notice of Smither and Gunn, but besides this 
there is another closely connected manuscript which still awaits consideration. 


1 MG Tier, liter at ische Paldographir, i, pp. 17 foil, 

3 JEA % iii, PR, i2, 13. 

1 A recent edition by B. H. Strieker, Spreuknt tot Brvtiliging 
gtdurende dr Schrikkrldagcn tutor Pap. / 346, in Mededeelingen 
uit het Rijksmusfum van Oudhrdrn te Lndm, new scries, 
xxix, 1948. 


* Frame 34, bottom right, 

3 Frame 31. 

* Frame 31, on a different fragment. 

7 Frame 28, 

* Frame 33. For the exact, strictly narrower meaning of 
smMt, sec now Wilson. JNES, 13, 251-2. 
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P. Ram. XVIII (PI, LXII). Two pages closely resembling the Scmna Dispatches in both 
subject and form, but probably not written by the same scribe. Unhappily this papyrus has 
suffered even more than any other, the celluloid backing having cracked and disintegrated, 
and having in addition developed deep brown areas entirely obliterating the text within 
them. Consequently it has been necessary to employ for our reproductions the films made 
in Berlin over thirty years ago, but even at that time the lines in red completely defeated the 
photographer’s skill. Enough is still legible, however, to establish the fact that reports from 
distant Nubia are here in question, introduced and concluded by red comments doubtless 
recording the circumstances of each individual report. There is no mention of the fortress 
of Semna, but 'thefortress of Bcki' 1 (Kuban) is named at the end of the penulti¬ 

mate line of p. 1 (PI. LXII, top), while the name of Elephantine occurs immediately 
below. The dispatch to which these two red lines served as colophon is short and save for a 
personal name can be read without much doubt: Behold , there has been caused to come to thee 
the ranger 'Iuy(?) to honour thee (^P^IiLS). Pull thyself together , be vigilant, suppressing 
nothing All the affairs of the King's House are safe and sound . 

The last sentence here was a common watchword used by officials in saluting one another, 
also in official correspondence; it occurs in almost all the Semna Dispatches. The other page 
(PL LXII, bottom) has four relatively well-preserved black lines, but is more difficult to read; 
there is a reference to the Medjay Nubians, and mention of something sent in the fourth 
month of summer. 

P. Ram. Ill, verso (Pis. LXIII, LXIV). This will doubtless be dealt with by Dr. Barns. 
In view of his reconstruction of the recto , rather more has survived of the agricultural ac¬ 
counts of the verso than is shown in our two plates. Here it must suffice to say the subject is 
deliveries of various kinds of grain to the Residence, to a storehouse ( tnhr ), and to the houses 
of certain individual persons, and that these transactions are dated in the sixth year of some 
king unknown. 



Fig. 2. Scale j :a< 

1 Similarly spelt in the Ramcsscum Onomaaticon, op. cit., 1 The use here of the negative verb tm is obscure. Can it be 
PI. Ila. No. 1S2. an imperative? 
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P. Ram. B, verso. Fig. 2 on the preceding page gives the facsimile of a rough plan drawn on 
the verso of the Dramatic papyrus edited by Sethc. It must be left to others to determine the 
nature of the building depicted. The small chamber below to the left might be a porter’s 
lodge, while the three circles to the right suggest bins. The hieratic legends are too faint and 
too incomplete to be read, but the word in the long corridor to the left must 

be attached either to the stem imt 'to slaughter’ or to inn *to burn*. 

Those interested in the format and other external features of early Egyptian papyri have 
in our plates sufficient basis for their observations and deductions. In conclusion, it may be 
worth noting that the actual writing material was of the finest quality throughout, and that 
its thinness may possibly even have been detrimental to its chances of survival. Use of the 
verso was far rarer than it became in Ramesside times, but it is not dear whether this was due 
to less scribal activity or to the abundance of the material manufactured. The indubitably 
superior quality of this falls into line with all we know of the Ancient Egyptian culture. The 
farther back we look the finer the craftsmanship of its products and perhaps also their 
artistic merit. But that is a matter of taste. 


POSTSCRIPT 

While the photographic plates of this volume were being prepared, and after the fore- 
going pages had been passed for Press, it proved possible to make and write out transcrip¬ 
tions of some of the better preserved of the magical texts. These transcriptions have now 
been added opposite the facsimiles of the originals, and will doubtless be found helpful for 
the study of the latter. The texts in question are P. Ram. VII, recto (Pis. XXII-XXVI), 
P. Ram. C, verso , at the back of the Semna Dispatches (Pis. XXIX-XXXI 1 ), P. Ram. IX 
(Pis. XL-XLII), and P. Ram. X (PI. XLIII). It remains to add that a full treatment of the 
Hymns to the crocodile-god Sobk have been kindly accepted by the Editor for Vol. 11 of the 
Revue d'tfgyptologie. 
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